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E. Mr. Opett: Mrs. Breckinridge, you have had considerable experience 
in observing industry programs designed to help older workers pre- 


_ pare for retirement. What are your general conclusions about the ex- 
tent and effectiveness of the services you have observed? 


_ Mrs. Breckrnripce: We do not have a great many of these pro- 
grams yet. On the other hand, the few programs which we do have 
seem to me to be accomplishing a good deal and to be performing a 
’ new kind of service for workers. There is very greatly needed in this 
. rather complex social situation which we have nowadays the sort of 
-a program which Mr. Roessle is running at Standard Oil. It is a good 
example of one of these pioneering programs, this tackling of the very 
difficult situation which the individual is up against when, all of a 
sudden, he finds that he is going to have to stop work and change his 
- pattern of living. ; 
_ Mr. Roessle, why do you not tell us a little bit about the way your 
program runs? Why did you start one anyway? 


Mr. Rossste: We felt that inasmuch as the company had had a long 
record of many years of pension plans it would be very poorly spent 
money if our people after retirement did not make the most of their 
pensions and be really contented people. So about seven years ago, in 
addition to our regular counseling program, I began talking to the 
people who were between sixty and sixty-five for the men and be- 
tween fifty and fifty-five for the women. And gradually, through this 
experience, we found out that at least they do like to know that the 
company is interested in what is going to happen to them after re- 
tirement. 

Mrs. Breckinrince: Were these people making retirement plans? 
Did they come to you and say, “Now we know that we are going to 

‘retire in five or six years; we want to plan for our retirement”? Did 
they come into your office and ask you that? Did they feel a need to 
make some plans in advance? 

* The charts and graphs reprinted in this pamphlet are from Committee on Aging and 
Geriatrics, Federal Security Agency, Fact Book on Aging (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1952). 
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__ Mr. Roesste: I do not think in most cases that they did. When the 
question of planning was drawn to their attention, there were many 
who did have in the back of their heads some kind of a plan. I would 
» say that about half of the people to whom I talked originally did have 
some kind of a plan. But where we were able really to help them was 
in pointing out the need of getting things started beforehand, get- 
ting things started in plenty of time, and being sure that the plan was 
a realistic plan and one in which they were utilizing what they had 

_ acquired during a lifetime. 


Mrs. BreckinrivcE: I have been wondering about that, because we 
hear about individuals making these plans. I mean, there are such 
. things as suddenly moving to a farm or raising chinchillas in their 
back bedroom—that kind of thing—a totally different pattern from 
* that which they have ever done before. I have wondered whether there 
are many individual tragedies which result from that. In connection 
with counseling in the Employment Service, Mr. Odell, have you run 
into any of those cases? 


Mr. Obeti: We have run into quite a few of them, and I have been 
very much interested in the trend in those magazines and journals 
and periodicals and newspapers which are attempting to provide some 
kind of information and service to older people in the overemphasis, I 
think, on the outstanding examples of individuals who have made a 
success of a hobby or a craft or a small business. Our observation, of 
course, is that it takes a considerable amount of business know-how, 
management ability, and experience to make a success of a craft or a 
small business. It is in this area that counseling can be extremely 
helpful. 

Mr. Roessle, you mentioned realism in planning. How do you go 
about helping these people through counseling service? I am wonder- 
ing if you could tell us a little bit about the relationship which you 
establish with them to make realistic plans which are practical and 


workable for them. 


Mr. Rossstz: Of course, we must keep in mind that we are not tell- 
ing people what to do. It is their plans. We are merely insuring that 
the different things that might be connected with a plan are drawn to 
their attention. For instance, the accountant who has always lived in 
the city and who thinks that he is going to run a chicken farm would 
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_ certainly be encouraged at least to get a couple of chickens in his 
back yard and find out something about them before he begins. 


Mr. Opetx: That is a very simple example. But what kind of person 
_ does it take to be an effective adviser or counselor of older people pre- 
paring for retirement? 


_ Mk. Roesste: Inasmuch as the job is largely helping them to de- 

_ velop their ideas, I think that it has to be a person who can do a 
good deal of listening, hold back, not make suggestions, and not 
criticize, but, by bringing the individual’s mind into various things in 
connection with his plan, develop his thinking along the line which he 
really wants to go. 


Mrs. BreckinripcE: You know, when I was talking to companies in 
* our recent survey, one of the questions which they raised—and it 
. seems to me that this would mean that the counselor has to be a per- 
son of considerable tact—was the fact that sometimes they have started 
programs, these so-called “preparation for retirement” programs, and 
the workers were insulted, because they thought that they had been 
singled out and labeled as older people who were going to be thrown 
into the discard. They just did not like it; and they would sort of 
veer away from the whole subject. How do you get around the feeling 
that in some way you are singling out an individual person? 


Mr. Roesste: I drop into a man’s office, if he has a private office, 
and I say, “Well, the company has sort of given me a job to do. I go 
around and I have a chat with everybody during the year that they 
reach fifty-nine, and I just talk to them some about their plans. Of 
course, as you know, this is voluntary. If you don’t want to talk about 
it, you don’t have to. I’m making myself available, and suppose we 
have a little chitchat about it.” 

That seems to work all right. 

Mr. Ope.t: Do you find a willingness to accept that kind of inter- 
vention, even though it is diplomatically approached? Are the people 
really attuned to thinking about retirement planning? 


Mr. Roszsste: Maybe it helps that I have been around the company 
for thirty-two years, and, of course, I know a lot of these people. 


Mrs. BreckrnrivcE: I think that you mentioned that this was a pro- 
gram which had been introduced in addition to a general counseling 
program. In other words, you had had some contact with people about 
personal and job problems before, and now you are simply saying, 
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_“Here’s another thing that we want to talk over, if you feel like it.” 


Is that not about it? 


Mr. Roesstz: It certainly contributes to it, I am sure. But, on the 
other hand, our company is sometimes laughed at for being a “meet- 
ing” company. Discussion is very common at all levels and under all 
conditions. And, of course, you know, we also have the group pro- 
grams which are going in the plants which are somewhat more formal- 


_ ized and where groups of up to twenty get together and discuss these 


things. 


Mrs. Breckinripce: I think that it is interesting that you start at 
fifty-nine. So many companies say that they have a retirement coun- 
seling program; and actually it means that, a month or so before, they 
ask people to come in and discuss their pension benefits and perhaps 
inquire a little bit about their financial plans. One of the features 
which struck me was that there is considerable emphasis on some of the 
things like family relationships. Is that not true? 


Mr. Rogsste: As a matter of fact, we have this question of family 
relationships in our mind when we talk to people. But if they do not 
raise the question of family relationships, if they do not, for instance, 
say, “Well, I’m going to live with my children” or something like 
that, we would not impose that kind of thinking. 


Mr. Opett: You know, we in the Public Employment Service tend 
to inherit a lot of these problems. Primarily the older people who 
come to us are not of retirement age, but for one reason or another 
they have lost out in their present jobs. But, even among the retired 


- employees, in towns where the industries dominating employment in 


the community have compulsory or mandatory retirement systems, we 
find a great deal of difficulty in dealing with the problems which 
have nothing to do really with retirement income or the adequacy 
of income but have to do with the status or role of the retired em- 
ployee in his family and his community. For example, we have one 
local office manager in Erie, Pennsylvania, who tells us that because 
of his close working relationships with a particular company there, he 
has any number of retired employees coming in and asking for jobs, 
not because they need to work, but because their wives just have not 
got used to their being around the house and because their children 
think that it is funny that “Pop” is sitting around, messing in the 
cooking, the house-cleaning, and everything else. I am wondering 
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how much can be done in preretirement planning and counseling in 


Preparation for dealing with these problems effectively. 


Mr. Rossste: I do not know whether we can deal with the living 
with, because it seems to occur very seldom in our group, with the 
Kind of people with whom I have had personally to do. Our main 
objective has been to help the individual analyze what needs have 
been satisfied by his job—that is, outside of the three square meals a 
day—and in attempting to find out what is important to him in terms 
of status or belonging, or creativeness, or any of these things which 
give him more than just this question of pay. Of course, we can then 
ask the question of the individual, “How many of these needs which 
you have and things which you enjoy are you going to have after 
you retire? What can you do toward replacing them?” 


“gail 
j 


~ Mr. Opett: We have talked a little bit about self-employment or 
‘making use of one’s particular talents and abilities in some kind of 
avocational pursuit. What other kinds of opportunities are there for 
people to be productive in the years of retirement, so that they tend 
to look upon these as an opportunity rather than as a disaster? 


Mr. Rossste: I think that adequacy of income is the first step. Once 
that has been solved, there are a great many opportunities in the com- 
munity for maintaining status and for making a real contribution. 


Mrs. Breckrnrice: In relation to the income question I cannot help 
remembering one little old woman who came to my attention, who 
had, you might say, retired, but she had been in occupations uncovered 
by Social Security. She had been kind of a maid, and a governess, 
and a scrubwoman, and so forth. She was on old age assistance and 
living in a third-floor walk-up. That woman was one of the happiest 
‘women whom I have ever seen in my life. This goes back, I think, 
‘to this question of “internal security” in addition to social security. I 
‘remember that she said, “Why I never eat at home. I go to my bench 
‘over in Jackson Park, and I have my sandwich there. I look at the 
people, because there are always people there; and I look at the grass; 
and I look at the sky and the lake.” 

And then she wound up and said, “Well, who’d ever want to go 
to California! Look at what we've got right here!” 

There was a happy woman without what we would consider an ade- 
quate income. 

Mr. Rossste: Of course, I was trying to answer Mr. Odell’s ques- 
tion about the kinds of things which they could do. When a person 
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wants to function in the community by making a contribution, most of 
the jobs in the community either do not pay well or do not pay at all. 


Mr. Opeti: How about the many fields of service which really are 
: remunerative? How about the fields where there are shortages of quali- 
fied workers, such as the field of nurses’ aides, and social workers, and 
teachers, and what-not, where actually either because older workers 
themselves have not manifested any organized interest in these fields 
or because of the general attitudes of the organizations which hire em- 
ployees, there seems to be a complete lack of interest or concern about 
these as outlets for retired people. 


Mr. Rogsste: That seems to be pretty individual. I do know some 
of our retired girls which do a lot of nurses’ aide work and things 


_of that kind. 
e 


_ Mrs. Brecxrnripce: It is interesting that originally companies spent 
a great deal of time and effort and thought in getting even their mid- 
dle-aged executives, not only their older executives, into community 
activities really with the idea in mind that they would have a useful, 
active role to play after retirement which would help them in their 
adjustment to retirement. It is encouraging to find that now some of 
the companies are carrying that same philosophy downward to the 
production workers, the stenographic and clerical workers, letting 
them know about opportunities in the community for service at night, 
for friendly visiting, for work on Saturdays or Sundays in a settlement 
house, that kind of thing, so that they too will have this feeling of 
being of service to the community after they get through work. 


Mr. RosssteE: The difficulty is that around the big cities like New 
York people live usually anywhere from one to two hours outside, and 
they have their social life and make their social contribution in the 
suburbs where they live. 


Mrs. BrecxinripcE: Of course, does that not come back really to 
the personnel worker’s job? The personnel worker should find out 
what is going on in the communities where the workers live, be- 
cause we realize more and more that management and the corporation 
are very much influenced by the environment of the worker. It affects 
his retirement as well as his work on the job. Do you not think that 


that is true? 
Mr. Rorsste: I do ot really quite agree with you on that. That 
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would be a bit of an infringement upon the personal rights of the 
individual to point out to him that in his community is a job which he 
should be doing in the community. However, generally speaking, it is 
encouraged that people do participate and do do things; but it is not 
nailed down to the extent that you would point your finger at him. 


Mr. Opexx: I am wondering if this discussion is not a little bit dis- 
torted by the fact that Mr. Roessle’s experience, on which we are draw- 
ing heavily here, is pretty much in the direction of a reasonably well- 
paid career-type employee in a company which has a fairly liberal 
pension program. Mrs. Breckinridge, I wonder whether, in your ex- 
perience, some of these generalizations about retirement adjustment 
and opportunities are as valid in their application to the great mass of 
production workers in our economy as they are to this rather spe- 
cialized group about which we have been talking at Esso Standard 
Oil. 

Mrs. Breckinripce: After talking to about one hundred and fifty 
companies around the country, I have come to the conclusion, because 
they had all sorts of workers in all sorts of communities, some of them 
with pension plans and some of them with no pension plans, that 
really this kind of a program, used effectively and presented tactfully, 
can be of help to the worker who is going to be financially less secure 
perhaps even more than in the Standard Oil Company. Because if we 
start back far enough, back in the middle fifties (some people even 
say in the thirties), with our working groups and start people think- 
ing ahead to this period when they are not going to be on their 
major job of their lifetime (they may be on another job but not on what 
they really regard as their work), then we can consider some of these 
problems of finances. We can consider how expenses are going to 
run. We can consider how much we should do in terms of saving, 
whether we should buy that new refrigerator every year or should put 
a little in the bank. Now, mind you, this is done not in terms of 
doing an investment counseling job but in terms of making people 
aware of the types of investment opportunities; of how long they 
should save; what they should do about insurance. Those services and 
that kind of information of which many people are almost unaware 
would be of great help in staving off dependency, financial as well 
as emotional, after the person leaves his job. 


Mr. Ovewt: How can we bring about a situation in which such serv- 
ices will be accepted, first, as a bona fide function of management 1n 
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‘the company, for example, or of community agencies by the in- 
dividuals involved? Once we have achieved that, how do we extend 
them to a point where they are really effective in meeting the needs 
‘of the people whom you are suggesting we ought to be serving? 


_ Mrs. Brecxryrince: We have to use a variety of approaches. There 
has been a good deal of discussion since this subject has become so 
prominent as to whether these should be management programs; 
whether they should be union-management programs, jointly admin- 
istered; whether the companies should use an outside service and 
possibly even establish an outside service that a number of companies 
could use in the community; or whether they should use the established 
social services. I think that probably all those are possibilities and that, 
“depending on the community—whether it is a small town, a one- 
«company town; whether it is a great city, like Los Angeles or Chicago 
—our patterns will vary. 


Mr. Rogsste: And depending too a lot on the kind of a corpora- 
tion and the kind of an activity, whether it is large, or whether it is 
diffuse, whether there are a lot of small companies in that field, and 


that sort of thing. 


Mr. Opett: I would like to get back, if I can, for a minute to at- 
tempting to define just what this counseling is about which we are 
talking. Mrs. Breckinridge, you made a study in which you found 
an extensive interest and activity among a sizable number of good- 
sized corporations in this field. You may recall that I did a very in- 
adequate but nevertheless hopeful follow-up study to get some under- 
standing or definition of what it was exactly that these companies were 
doing, at least a sample of them. We selected out those which you 
thought were doing a reasonably good job in the field, and I found 
a wide variety of opinion and attitude and practice in connection with 
the whole business of counseling. As you pointed out, some of these 
companies were actually waiting until about six weeks before the 
man retired and then calling him in and explaining pension rights; 
others had integrated the program with their regular continuing per- 
sonnel employee-relations counseling activity. 

On the question of qualifications of personnel to do this work, there 
did not seem to be any basic agreement at all. The opinion ranged 
from the point of view that only a psychiatrist or a well-trained clin- 
ical psychologist could do the work to the point of view that most 
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do the work—that is, if he had matarity of judemene, 
od common sense, and some experience in personnel management in 
dustry. I am wondering, Mr. Roessle, how you feel about this. = 
Mr. Roxsste: What I do feel strongly about is that people should get 
started, and I think that it is better to have a well-accepted, middle- 
ed person, even though he may not have a great deal of experience, 
to go around to ask people what they are thinking of doing. Even | 
f we do only that, it is better than doing nothing. On the other hand, — 
experience grows very rapidly, and a person who is interested and — 
wants to do that kind of work which is very basic can acquire a lot 
of knowledge in a relatively short time. 


a, Mr. Ope: Is there any organized approach of which you know in” 
industry for training personnel for this particular type of work? 


< Mr. Rogsste: We have used, in our group sessions, our training 
‘personnel. That is, we have used the people who are trained trainers 
in using the conference method, which again in principle is utilizing 
‘the people in the group themselves with relation to each other. The 
conference leader, again, is as neutral as possible, and his job is to keep 
‘the group discussing among themselves what the outline calls for. 


Mr. Opett: Mrs. Breckinridge, what is your point of view on this 
business of qualifications to do the work? And what exactly do you 
feel is counseling? 


~ Mrs. Brecxinrince: Most of the companies which I have seen felt 
that it was simply talking to an individual worker, yet in a way so 
‘that he would have a greater appreciation of what he was up against. 
‘Sometimes they gave educational material to the worker, actually in- 
formed him of certain situations; gave him certain data, charts, all 
sorts of information. But much of it was helping the worker to work 
through for himself this question of what made life good for him 
and how he himself could work out a plan which would fit his own 
‘individual personality so that it would continue to be good. 

This question of training interests me a great deal because we have 
been up against that in several fields. Companies are now beginning to 
‘say, “Well now, where could we get some trained people to do this 
job of preparation for retirement or retirement counseling ?”—what- 
ever you want to call it. Actually none of the universities, so far as I 
know, are training people for this work. For one thing they have not 
‘decided what they ought to know to any extent. It is interesting and 
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= Borges of the University of Chicago made at our Sisensioe oF 
~ findings, two or three ‘years ago” in St. Louis, where he — 


“where the pea specialist had left off. He rezalled that at on 
time the advertising man claimed that he could almost do anythin 
about anything if you gave him the right tools and the nece 
funds with which to work. He projected this over to the point of 
that we were saying, in effect, that counselors could do most any | 
_ for anybody if they had adequate facilities and resources. Is ther a | 
danger in this business of creating the impression that the counselor or 
whatever we call him, who is responsible for assisting people to prepar c 
for retirement, is going to attempt to take over the individual's respon: 
sibilities for doing the job? 


Mr. Rogsste: I am glad that you raised that question. That is terribly : 
vital to this whole thing, and that is the thing we must not do. We d 
have to get the individual to make his own decisions and to do his ow 
thinking through. It cannot be imposed. 


Mr. Opexi: That is an important point. It relates to the general subs 
ject of tying in this type of service—that is, service in connection with — 
preparation for retirement—with the generally available counseling 
service to individuals who are faced with problems of adjustment oft 
the job, because it seems to me that very frequently it is too late at the” 
point of retirement to begin to deal with problems which really repr 
sent cumulative maladjustment or failure to make decent adjustments ~ 
on the job and that, the more that we can integrate this with regular - 
_ personnel practice, the less it will become identified as a directive or 


\persuasive activity designed to dispose of the company’s responsinneays 
to the individual. 


